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three sides. The Muhammadans generally understand
Hindustani, which serves as the common medium of in-
tercourse throughout most of the peninsula; and since
the Government schools have been opened the educated
classes have become familiar with English. But the
language of the great majority is the Assamese, a Prakrit
dialect closely allied to Bengali. Assam takes its name
from the Ahoms,1 the former rulers of the country, who
were originally of Shan (Siamese) stock, but who have
become nearly everywhere assimilated in speech and
religion to the Hindus. They are a very fine, strong-built
race, of rather fair complexion, extremely intelligent, and
capable of a high degree of culture. The Ahom dynasty
was overthrown in 1810 by the Burmese, who were in
their turn ejected by the English in 1827. Since then
the Ahoms have become some of the most loyal subjects
of the British raj.

The surrounding hills are still peopled by numerous
semi-independent wild tribes, such as the Garo, ELhasi,
Naga, Mishmi, Abor (properly Padam), Kuki, and others,
mostly, if not altogether, of Tibeto-Burman stock, whose
habits and customs are still -but little known. Much
valuable information, however, has been supplied regard-
ing the Nagas by G. H. Damant and some of the officers
engaged in suppressing the unruly Angami tribes in
1879-80. Mr. S. E. Peal, however, points out that the
true form of this word is not Naga, but Noga, from a root
nog, noJc, meaning " people." They are so named in the
Borunjis, or " History of the Kings of Assam," dating from
the thirteenth century; they are still always called Noja
(for Nbga) by the Assamese, and Naga only by the
Bengali Babiis, probably through a popular etymology
and confusion with the naga (" snake") worshippers of

1 Ahom is the same word as Assam or Assam, h interchanging with *
in Burmese phonetics.